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Man Who Refused 
to Work 


Mr. Hilton Suddarth is a loco- 
motive engineer. Nowadays he sits at the 
throttle of a big diesel. In older days, he 
operated steam trains. 

In 1929 he ran into trouble. During that 
year something went wrong at the banks, 
and people who went to bed one night 
rich woke up in the morning desperately 
poor. Millions of workers lost their jobs, 
and with no wages coming in to buy food 
and clothing their families were soon 
hungry. 

Year after year men walked the streets 
looking for work. College teachers were 
happy to dig ditches if only someone would 
hire them to do it. Highly paid business 
men were glad to wash windows if some 
kind soul would give them a few pennies 
for doing so. 

Mr. Suddarth lost his job too. And he 
soon found, as so many others had dis- 
covered, that there weren’t any jobs to be 
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had—not even digging ditches or washing 
windows. 

Then a friend told him that there was 
a chance he could get a job as a bus driver 
with one of the bus companies in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“I know Mr. May, the manager,” the 
friend said. “I’ll go with you and intro- 
duce you to him, and I’m sure he'll give 
you the job.” 

So Mr. Suddarth went with the friend 
to visit Mr. May, and Mr. May said, “I’ 
be glad to hire you. Your wages will 
$200.00 a month.” 

“Thank you very much,” Mr. Suddarth 
said. “But before accepting the job I should 
explain that I am a Seventh-day Adventist 
and will not be able to work on Saturday.” 

“I know all about that.” Mr. May smiled 
warmly. “You will have to work only the 
first six Saturdays. After that, everything is 
already arranged so you can have your 
Sabbath off every week without fail.” 

“In that case”—and Mr. Suddarth smiled 
as warmly as he could—‘“I will have to 
refuse the job.” 

As the friend walked out with Mr. Sud- 
darth he was sure that he had now seen 
every kind of fool there was. Imagine a 
man turning down a job just so he could 
keep the Sabbath! 

But Mr. Suddarth knew that for every 
sacrifice he made, God would repay him 
abundantly. 

A few nights after he turned down the 
bus job, there was a knock on his door. 

“I’m a contractor,” the man at the door 
explained. “I’m beginning a large con- 
struction job a few miles south of town, 
and I need someone to look after a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of equipment. I’d like 
to hire you to do it.” 

“I’m a Seventh-day Adventist,” Mr. Sud- 
darth said. “I couldn’t work on Saturday.” 

“I know you’re an Adventist. That’s why 
I want to hire you,” the stranger said. “You 


won’t need to work on Friday nights, and a * 


your salary will be $300 a month.” 

Mr. Suddarth took the job! As soon as 
things eased up, he went back to his loco- 
motives, but he’s never forgotten how God 
increased his wages for keeping the Sab- 
bath. 

Your friend, 


a Waxwsel? 











Johnny's Nightmare! 






By DAPHNE COX 


MES. SMITH, recently widowed, was wide 
awake, her heart thudding in terror. 

All around was the blackness of the 
night. She stared into the darkness, trem- 
bling, listening, wondering. What had wak- 
ened her? 

Was it a bad dream? No. She would 
have remembered that. A noise? She tried 
to think, but she could only feel the fear 
that had gripped her in that first moment of 
awakening. 

For a while she tried to sleep, but sleep 
would not come. Eventually she gave up 
and decided to dress instead. Then she went 
into the living room, to spend the hours 
until dawn in the comfort of electric light. 

The next morning she walked into the 
garden and saw her neighbor hanging out 
an early wash. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Smith,” the neigh- 
bor called. “Did you hear the commotion 
last night?” 

“Commotion?” Mrs. Smith thought back 
to that moment of terror. “Something woke 
me, but I couldn’t tell you what it was.” 

“I can,” the neighbor said. 

And this is the story she told Mrs. Smith. 

Young Johnny Veley, who lived across 
the road, liked movies, particularly exciting 
ones. And there was a real thriller showing 
in the local movie that very night. 

Johnny’s parents thought it would be a 
good idea for all the family to go and see it, 
ever®though Johnny had to go to school the 
next day. So when supper was finished, in- 
stead of going to bed, Johnny dashed off to 
the bathroom to slick his hair back and in- 
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Johnny gave one mighty scream and jumped out of bed—through the window and into the garden. 
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Standing in the driving rain beside the blazing fire, mother waved her “flag” and Gertrude waved 
a burning stick. Would the engineer be able to see them? Could he stop his train in time? 


When the Bridge Was W 2 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


MOtuER, did you hear it?” 
Fourteen-year-old Gertrude Mal- 
lory lifted her finger in warning as she 
turned her head to one side and listened 
attentively. 

“No, my child, I have heard nothing that 
could possibly sound to me like someone 
crying. But I’m not saying you haven’t heard 
something, for my ears are getting old, and 


this wind and rain are making so much 
noise I can hear but little else.” 

It was a black, stormy night, and the rain 
had been pouring down for days on the roof 
of the roughly built cabin where Mrs. Mal- 
lory lived with her daughter, beside the 
railroad track in the mountains of West 
Virginia. This had been their home for sev- 
eral years, ever since the death of the hus- 
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band and father, and their only support was 
a small pension and the produce of a lit- 
tle garden. 

Once more Gertrude went to the front 
door and opened it slightly. Above the 
howling of the wind and the steady beating 
of the rain, she could hear the deep roar of 
the river, swollen by melting snow and ice, 
as it plunged down the mountain and un- 
der the nearby railroad bridge. She shook 
the rain from her hair, slammed the door, 
and returned to where the candle burned 

the battered table. It was already ten 
Oi well past the usual bedtime of both 
mother and daughter, but somehow this 
night they were both filled with a sense of 
uneasiness. 

There was no good reason for sitting up, 
however, so they went to bed, only to be 
awakened about midnight by a tremendous 
crash. Hastily they both looked around the 
small hut to see if it had been damaged. 
But no, it stood as firm as ever. Then a 
dreadful thought struck the daughter. 

“The bridge, Mother! Do you think it 
could have been the bridge?” 

“It could have been,” replied the old 
woman. “We had better go see.” 

They wrapped what garments they could 
find around their shivering bodies and made 
their way hand in hand along the railroad 


/ ashed Away 


track. Creeping through the inky darkness 
they came to the beginning of the bridge 
only to find that it had indeed been com- 
pletely swept away. 

“Oh, Mother, what shall we do!” ex- 
claimed the terrified girl. 

For a moment the mother seemed too 
dazed to reply. Then there flashed into her 
mind the horrifying realization that the ex- 
press train was due to pass in less than an 
hour. There was no signal box, no telephone, 
no telegraph by which a warning might be 


sent. The engineer would probably not see 
the missing bridge through the driving rain 
and mist until it was too late. It was up to 
them, somehow, to warn him. But how? 

As rapidly as possible, they groped their 
way back to the house. There was only one 
way to stop that train, and that was to dis- 
play some kind of bright light on the track. 
But it would be useless to take their little 
candle out there; it could never live in such 
weather. 

“Gertie,” mother said, “we must make a 
fire.” 

“But, Mother, what are we going to use to 
make the fire? Our wood box is nearly 
empty now, and we have no other dry 
wood.” 

The old lady nodded her head and 
glanced around the room that was so piti- 
fully bare of furniture. There were a couple 
of chairs, the wooden bedstead, and the 
table. They were dry, and although some of 
the bedposts were worm-eaten, they would 
burn. 

With trembling hands the old woman 
smashed the bedstead, while her daughter 
with a knife shaved off small carvings to 
start the fire. All too well they realized that 
they had not a moment to lose. Sheltering 
their precious materials from the rain as 
best they could, they made their way up 
onto the track. Time after time the match 
was blown out, but they kept on trying, and 
at length had the joy and satisfaction of see- 
ing the tiny flame grow and a good fire 
blaze brightly in the darkness. 

Then, far in the distance they heard the 
low rumble of the train, and the lonely 
whistle as it passed over a road crossing. 
Mother and daughter made one more trip 
into the house, where the mother hastily 
tore up a red skirt and fastened it to the 
end of the broomstick, while Gertrude 
picked up one last armload of wood for the 
now-roaring fire. 

Around the bend in the hills they saw 
the train, its headlight flickering through 
the rain. Gertrude picked up a lighted stick 
and waved it back and forth, while mother 
stood in the light of the fire and waved her 
red “flag.” Would the engineer see them? 
Would he stop the train in time? 

The brakes began to sing and the train 
slowed down—slower, slower, until it fi- 
nally stopped with the cowcatcher not six 
feet from the fire. The engineer in his cab 

To page 19 
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What we did to 


THE WOMAN WHO 
HATED CHILDREN 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


ONE block south of our big comfortable 
house lived old Hattie Florence Smith. 
My, but she was a terrible woman! She 
hated children, and every child in the neigh- 
borhood knew it. They talked about it when 
they gathered together, and felt very bad 
that they couldn’t even skate on the side- 
walk around her house, for her house was 
on the corner. She’d come storming out, 
and threaten anyone who was skating, or 
even walking past. She'd get the police, 
she’d say, or threaten some other terrible 
thing. It was scary to be around her house. 
I avoided it. 

We thought she was horribly ugly. She 
was fat and her hands were small and so 
pudgy her fingers stuck straight out like a 
doll’s fingers. Her feet were small and she 
seemed to be proud of them, for she tee- 
tered about in high heels. I thought she 
wore pretty dresses though, and we had to 
admit she looked nice even though we 
dreaded her. Her dresses were always 
ironed as smooth as paper and they swished 
and made crackly noises when she walked 
across her broad, beautifully shaded porches 
that ran along two sides of her house. 

But, oh, her face! There were anger 
wrinkles all around her eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Her eyes glared at you like coals of 
fire. 

I tried to imitate her angry look in the 
sicting-room mirror one evening, and my 
brother Chester tattled on me. “Mom,” he 
called out, “you just ought to see the hor- 
rible faces Josephine is making in the look- 
ing glass. And she does it at school too. She 
had to write on the board a hundred times, 
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‘I make faces.’ She told Miss Murphy she 
was only practicing.” 

“Josephine!” my mother admonished 
from the regions of the kitchen. I went 
back to the dining room to finish setting 
the table. Supper was almost ready. I could 
hear the potatoes and onions frying to- 
gether gently in the iron skillet with an in- 
triguing noise like the crackling of paper. 
But the odor that assailed my nostrils was 
even more delightful. My mouth watered. 
Knowing my mother, I knew she'd have 
tomatoes also when she fried potatoes so 
crusty and delightful. She always said you 
needed them with so much starchy food. In 
out-of-season times or in wintertime, there 
would be breaded tomatoes, fixed with little 
cubes of whole-wheat toast, a few celery 
leaves, and a whisper of onion flavor. We 
often had slaw, too, in this combination, not 
spoiled with mayonnaise, but clear and 
sweetish-sour with honey and lemon, often 
mixed with a spoonful or two of sour cream. 

Why am I talking about food? I can’t 
help it. For while we were seated around 
that long table, with such delights before us, 
we often received some needed counsel 
whether we liked it or not. I sat between my 
mother and my big brother William. Ches- 
ter, John, and my father sat opposite. Ethel 
sat at one end near the Postum pot, and 
Mary sat at the foot of the table. I can re- 
call the scene yet, quiet and beautiful. 

My father proudly cut the bread, recall- 
ing how his father cut bread in the old coun- 
try in their big kitchen. I loved his slices of 
bread—thick and ample. Mother was more 
inclined to make them thin and dainty, and 








they would break sometimes under the 
stress of buttering. 

I remember my plate that night, filled 
with generous servings of cottage cheese, 
fried potatoes, tomatoes. This time the to- 
matoes were sliced thick, fresh from our 
big garden, with a curly lettuce leaf under- 
neath. Mother buttered my square of corn- 
bread, and it sat, steaming, on the plate by 
my tall glass of cold milk. 

“Too bad about Mrs. Smith,” father re- 
Qeekcs, giving me a sharp glance I didn’t 


Some of the boys suggested putting garbage on her 
porch, but I tried something else. Was | scared! 
| didn’t know what she'd do to me when I knocked. 
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miss. We pricked up our ears—especially 
Johnnie and I. Out in the sanctuary of the 
woodshed we had actually talked over sev- 
eral ways of revenging ourselves on 
Mrs. Smith. Charlie Wasson, a neighbor boy, 
had suggested putting garbage on her 
porch. I vetoed that, for I well knew what 
would happen if Johnnie and I were found 
out, and we would be found out, sure as 
sunup. The little slats broken from orange 
crates in father’s store stung like bees and 
ants. 

“Let's pull up her flowers,” John Morgan 
suggested. I was horrified. Her great regal 
lilies and Oriental poppies were her pride 
and joy, and a feast to the eyes of beholders. 
“Oh, no,” I cried. “We could be put in jail 
for that!” 

“I found an old broken garbage can in the 
alley,” John, my brother, contributed. “We 
could write, ‘Jump in here, Mrs. Smith,’ and 
set it on her steps.” 

But back to the supper table. Johnnie and 
I were very still, almost afraid to chew. 

Father arranged the slices of bread on the 
plate and looked up. 

“Mrs. Smith has sugar diabetes,” he said 
solemnly. “And as you know, there is no 
cure for that. Someday a smart doctor will 
find one, but it has not been found yet.” 

Great silence prevailed. 

Suddenly, I thought of the anger wrinkles 
and wondered if they might be pain 
wrinkles. 

As if to answer my unspoken thought fa- 
ther said, “There is terrible pain, I hear. 
Terrible. And noises and disturbances ir- 
ritate sick people. I hope you children re- 
member that.” 

More silence. Today people with diabetes 
are treated with insulin and live quite nor- 
mal lives. But in those days insulin hadn't 
been discovered yet. It must be terrible to 
know you must die. Death seemed far 
from us. 

We ate, and I felt all my meanness melt- 
ing away in the light of my father’s real 
kindness. I never in my life saw him snub 
anyone, not even the poor, ignorant, ragged 
people who often came to him for help. I 
could hardly think mean thoughts when near 
him. He stood for all that was good. 

“In England,” he continued, “in my little 
home town, Holbeach Hurn, near the sea, 
we lived near the pub. That’s like a tavern 
or saloon here. People used to go to the 
pub and get a mug of ale to drink or a 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 





FOLDING SQUARE AND MITER 





HAVE YOUR FATHER 
USE HIS SQUARE TO 
FIND WHERE To PUT 
THE NAIL HOLE -THE 
SMALL ANGLES ARE 
JUST HALF OF THE 
RIGHT ANGLE 
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small bucket of beer to take home with them. 

“One old, old woman who lived near us 
used to go there too—too often. She lived 
down the road from us and would often tot- 
ter down the road half drunk, staggering 
along, to get to her small house where she 
lived all alone on a bit of bread, some said, a 
pot of tea, and greens from her garden. 

“Once,” father continued, a faraway look 
in his eyes, “my brother Jonathan and I ran 
along the hedge by our house, shouting at 
her as she stumbled along. 

“Suddenly, we were snatched from be- 
hind, and our mother, tight-lipped and an- 
gry, took us into our kitchen and caned us 
soundly, so we would never forget it. 

“Don’t you ever, ever laugh at old Deb- 
bie!’ mother said, punctuating every word 
with a whack. Her voice was as sharp as a 
hunting knife. Then she took us into the 
room she called ‘the keeping room’—we 
call it the living room here in America— 
and told us to sit there and think.” 

I had forgotten to eat, I was so interested 
hearing about my father’s getting a whack- 
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ing for teasing an old woman. He took a 
long draught of cold milk and continued: 

“Mother was kind. She told us that old 
Debbie had been young and beautiful in the 
long ago, and had had three sons. They 
lived at Holbeach St. Marks, near to our 
house. Her husband was a poulterer—that 
means he butchered and sold fowls. When 
the Crimean War came, all three of her 
sons went off to the war, and all of them 
were killed. Her husband died of blood 
poisoning the same year, from a cut on his 
hand. Mother told us that poor Debbie never 
was the same again. She was out of her 
mind for a long, long time, and people 
pitied her and took care of her. ‘Now, you 
be good to her,’ she told us. ‘Don’t you 
make fun of her ever again. She has known 
great sorrow.” 

Father paused. 

“Mrs. Smith won't live very long,” he 
said quietly. “Let's see how kind we can be 
to her.” 

We turned our attention to supper again. 


To page 18 


























BARBARA HINTON 


443 CANS IN 


Last year, on the night of October 30, 
thirty-five Pathfinders collected 443 cans of 
food in just ninety minutes! They were 
members of the Standing Rock club in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and you can see them 
with their canned food in the picture above. 

All the cans, of course, were given away 
later in food baskets for needy persons. 

The Pathfinders gave out special Hallow- 





90 MINUTES! 


een tracts and had such a wonderful time 
they are looking forward to can collecting 
again this year. 

A couple of nights after Halloween the 
club had a party. They came dressed in vari- 
ous costumes, and the two girls dressed as 
Pilgrims in the bottom picture won prizes. 
As you can tell by the third picture, there 
were other activities too! 

Say! What is your Pathfinder club—or 
Sabbath school—doing on Halloween this 
year? Here’s hoping you're going to go out 
and collect “Canned Food for the Needy” 
too. Every club that has ever tried it, says 
it’s the best thing they ever did. 

Don’t go Friday night, of course. Go ei- 
ther Thursday or Saturday night. 

There are only two weeks left to lay plans. 
Have everybody solicit for an hour and a 
half or two hours, wearing Pathfinder uni- 
forms or ordinary clothes, then come back 
and stack up the cans and take a picture. 

There may be time for a short party that 
night, or you can plan for one soon after, 
but most Pathfinders have so much fun col- 
lecting the cans they don’t really want a 
party afterward. 

Oh, yes! Be swre you send a picture and 
report to Lawrence Maxwell, JUNIOR 
GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C., as soon as you 
can. 
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REFUSE THE FIRST 


Poetry Award 
By SHARON BUECHNER, Age 12 


Topeka, Kansas 


They were playing a game when his friend 
stepped aside 

And said in a manner quite dignified, 

“Come uptown, we'll have us a drink, 

What do you say, chum, what do you think?" 


Just one drink, that wouldn't be bad, 
But oh, the results were very sad. 

The one drink very soon multiplied, 
And now Satan had him on his side. 


His mother shed tears over what he had done, 
His father would sit and plead with his son, 
But nothing they said would make him stop. 
He would not listen to mom or pop. 


Refuse the first, you'll get along fine. 

Save your pennies, your nickels, and dimes. 
Never mind what others may say, 

Do what is smart and go the right way. 





STOPPING A FIGHT 


First True-Story Award 


By YVONNE MAYCOCK, Age 13 
Detroit, Michigan 


One day in English class I got into an ar- 
gument with one of my classmates. I said 
something that didn’t please her at all. She 
hated it so much she said she would fight me 
when I got into the gymnasium. 

I didn’t want to fight, so I told her I was 
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sorry for what I said and asked her to for- 
give me. 

She said she wouldn't forgive me but 
would start the fight when we got into the 

m. 

I asked the Lord to forgive me and prayed 
that there wouldn’t be a fight. 

The English period was over and we 
went into the gym. Just as I was about to 
change into my gym clothes she came over 
and pushed me again. I was getting angry, 
but still I didn’t do anything. 

After she had pushed me twice, a girl out 
of the crowd said, “Why don’t you push her 
back?” 

I explained to her that I was a Seventh- 
day Adventist and that I didn’t believe it 
was right to fight. 

After I had explained, the girl didn’t 
bother me any more. I am glad the Lord 
changed her mind. 












































OAMARU ADVENTIST CHURCH 


First Art Award 


By CLAUDE WILTSHIRE, Age 14 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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TALKING TO GOD 
First Poetry Award 
By SHEILA LAWSON, Age 12 
Puyallup, Washington 
Anyone can talk to God 
Anyone who fries. 


All they do is fold their hands, 
And then they close their eyes. 


They say, "Dear God, help me to see 
Just what You want me to be. 
Help me to tell of Jesus’ love 
And all the things You have above. 


“Be with me fill this life shall end. 
And be my everlasting Friend. 
“Amen.” 


TREE THAT SAVED MY LIFE 


True-Story Award 
By DENNIS SHIRTCLIFF, Age 12 


Belchertown, Massachusetts 


The day was warm, and my brother and I 
wanted to hike. So, after dinner we started 
out, climbing up and down the hills. 

My brother spotted a pretty waterfall, 
and we went over to get a closer look at it. 
Then we climbed a very steep hill, about 
330 feet high. 

When we reached the summit we walked 
along the top for about two minutes, till we 
saw a beautiful sight. A stream of water 
that had been running down this hill had 
turned to ice. Suddenly my foot slipped out 
from under me, and I went down on the ice. 
At the bottom of the hill was a brook, and at 
that point the water was deep enough to 
be over my head. 

I must have reached twenty miles an hour 
going down that hill. Trees all around me 
flashed past like wildfire. 

I had completely given up hope. There 


eo: one more tree before the brook, but it 


was too far for me to reach. 

Then to my utter amazement I felt my- 
self sliding over to that very tree! My leg 
caught around it! I hung helpless for about 
five minutes, stunned. Then I stood up and 
leaned on the tree, and to my surprise it 
toppled over and fell to the ground! 

I was sure the angels had held it up just 
long enough to save my life. 














AN OLD -TIMER 


First Art Award 
By BOBBY PENDLETON, Age 12 


Glendale, Arizona 


STRANGE DANGERS AT HIGH 
ALTITUDES 


First True-Story Award 
By MARITA SMITH, Age 16 


Juliaca, Peru, South America 


The telephone rang in daddy’s office one 
afternoon. The call was from a mine away 
up in the Andes Mountains of Peru at an 
elevation of seventeen thousand feet. 

“Please come and help us with a serious 
emergency,” pleaded the voice of the mine 
superintendent. “A man has fallen down a 
shaft and a rock fell on his head. The doctor 
here says he has a brain concussion. Our 
doctor is young and hasn’t had much experi- 
ence so he does not want to operate with- 
out help. Could you please come as soon as 
possible?” 

“We will do our best to get there,” my 
daddy answered. To page 16 
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The Sixteen Missing Wal 
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| sa big airy kitchen was quiet except for 
the sound of nuts being cracked. Such si- 
lence was unusual, for in a family of nine 
children it was hard to find even a small 
corner of the house that stayed quiet for 
long. 

Dulcie was glad it was still, though. She 
was making a cake, and being fourteen she 
had to think while she cooked, and it helped 
if things were quiet. 

It was to be a beautiful cake. The cake 
plate sat on the table like an inspiration, and 
she could already see in her mind’s eye a 
three-layer cake covered with graceful 
swirls of caramel frosting. Crowning this 
confection would be the walnut halves— 
plump and meaty—the finishing touch. 

Of food that could be grown on a farm 
there was no lack in Dulcie’s home. Fresh 
corn and fruit were no luxury, whipped 
cream could be ladled with a generous hand, 
and all vegetables were served dripping 
with home-churned butter. 

Walnuts were different. They could not 
be grown in the mountain community. 
They were “store-bought” food, and Dulcie 
cracked these with care. 

Finally she was done. Sixteen halves lay 
in the blue saucer. Just then she heard her 
brothers coming in from the barn. Quickly 
she swept the shells onto a paper and 
dumped them into the stove, then grabbed 
the saucer, hurried to the cellar, and put 
it on the shelf. Then she raced back to 
the kitchen and started pulling the cake in- 
gredients from the cupboard. 

Her brothers were always hungry and it 
was sO much easier just to keep tempta- 
tion out of their way. She was glad in a mo- 
ment that she had. 
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By VIRGINIA HARTLE® 


“Any bowls at the licking stage yet?” 
Aldie sang out as he entered the kitchen. 

“No!” she said, and tossed her curls, 
thinking happily of the walnuts safely in 
the cellar. 

She measured and sifted with care, beat 
until her arm was sore, and then kept a vigi- 
lant watch to see that her door-slamming 
little brothers and sisters and her heavy- 
footed big brothers stayed out of the kitchen 
until the cake was done. She was suc- 
cessful, and she glowed with justifiable 
pride as she turned the three golden-brown 


































Valnut Halves 
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disks onto the racks to cool. The frosting 
was perfect. It oozed from between the lay- 


s, ers in waxy drops and the top was an art- 
n ist’s delight of dips and swirls. Just as it was, 
the cake looked like a magazine picture. 
at The walnuts would put it beyond even her 
i- imagination. 
ye The cellar was dark and cool and it took 
y- Dulcie’s eyes a moment to adjust. She had 
n the saucer in her hand and was almost to the 
C- stairs when she realized that there was noth- 
le ing on it. She couldn't believe her eyes and 
n rubbed a questioning finger over the dish 
































just to make sure. She was right. Not a sin- 
gle walnut remained, not even a broken 
bit. Full of righteous indignation, Dulcie 
stomped up the cellar stairs and pushed the 
door shut with a bang. “Mo-o-o-ther!” she 
called. 

“Yes, dear, what is it?” Mother appeared 
in the kitchen door still holding the little 
dress she was hemming. 

“Mother,” Dulcie wailed, “somebody ate 
all the walnuts for my cake!” 

“Oh, dear,” said mother, and laid down 
the dress and came to investigate. They 
went over the cellar carefully, but no wal- 
nuts were to be found. There were barrels 
of flour, hundred-pound sacks of rice and 
beans, sacks and sacks of potatoes, boxes of 
apples, a pile of orange-colored pumpkins, 
and a five-gallon stone crock of apple butter 
—but not a single walnut! 

“Well,” said mother in a puzzled tone, 
“we'd better ask the boys.” 

Guy had been in town all afternoon, so 
he was ruled out. Aldie was different. Con- 
fronted by Dulcie’s tears and his mother’s 
patient questioning, he wasn’t sure. 

“Maybe I did eat them,” he drawled, rub- 
bing his stomach thoughtfully as if he half 
expected to feel the walnuts within. 

“No, no, I didn’t eat them,” he said at 
last, as if making up his mind. “I never 
touched your walnuts, haven’t tasted one in 
months, in fact.” And with that he was out 
the door. 

“Well,” said Dulcie in an injured tone, 
“I certainly hope you didn’t believe him!” 

“Dulcie!” The tone was one mother sel- 
dom used and when she did, she wasn’t 
happy. “I don’t know where those walnuts 
went, but if Aldie says he didn’t take them, 
he didn’t.” 

Dulcie looked balefully through the win- 
dow at Aldie’s retreating figure and turned 
her attention to the questioning of her other 
brothers and sisters. 

Marlin had been at the barn, he said, and 
couldn’t possibly have taken the walnuts. 
He maintained that if he had eaten them he 
wouldn’t be very hungry now, and offered 
to prove his theory by eating the whole 
cake, right on the spot. Mona and Enid 
denied with that righteous innocence which 
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Dulcie rubbed a finger over the bottom of the plate 
to make sure. The sixteen walnut halves were gone! 
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SURPRISE YOUR NEIGHBORS! 


When your neighbors come to the door 
expecting you to demand “trick or treat,” 
surprise them! Tell them you’ve come to 
give them a treat! Then hand them one of 
these tracts. 





We suggest that when you go out this 
Halloween, you tell the people at the door 
that you don’t want a treat for yourself but 
would like some canned food to give to the 
needy at Thanksgiving. 

Then, when they give you a can thank 
them and say, “Here’s a treat for you,” and 
give them a tract. 

Of course, even if they don’t give you a 
can tell them you have a treat for them and 
give them the tract just the same. Then 
hurry on to the next house, where you may 
get two or three cans. 

These tracts should be ordered by your 
Pathfinder director or Sabbath school 
leader. They cost $6.00 a thousand, and the 
order should be sent to the MV secretary of 
your conference immediately. 





can be called up only by those who are 
never unjustly accused. They had been play- 
ing dolls in the yard where they could be 
seen from the window by their mother. 
Ruth had been hunting kittens in the barn. 
One by one the children were called in and 
their alibis substantiated. The two littlest 
were omitted because they were too small 
to lift the cellar door. 

The cake was eaten that night without 
the walnuts, and the matter was forgotten 
by everyone except Dulcie. Whenever one 
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of her brothers or sisters was being pun- 
ished for some misdemeanor, she would 
suspect aloud that in addition to the pres- 
ent crime he was also guilty of eating the 
missing walnut halves. 

A year went by. Other walnuts were pur- 
chased and eaten, but never without some 
comments by Dulcie about the missing six- 
teen. She would never let the family forget 
it. Some days she suspected her tomboy sis- 
ter, Mona. Other times she centered on 
happy-go-lucky Marlin. She doubted every- 
one. Her suspicions shifted from one to 
another, but she never forgot. 

Then one spring afternoon a neighbor 
dropped by to borrow a dress pattern. 

“That one is in a trunk in the woodshed 
attic,” Dulcie heard her mother say, and saw 
her go to fetch it. Dulcie picked herself up 
off the porch steps where she had been read- 
ing, and went and offered to hold the neigh- 
bor’s baby so she could walk in the garden 
and see mother’s flowers. Mother’s garden 
was a show place, known for miles around. 
Shortly, mother returned with the pattern 
and soon the neighbor was on her way with 
a sleepy baby nodding over one arm and a 
bouquet of summer flowers over the other. 

“Dulcie, come here. There’s something I 
want to show you.” Dulcie followed her 
mother to the woodshed and together they 
climbed the shadowy stairs and pushed the 
creaking trap door against the wall. 

“I want you to see what I found when I 
pulled the trunk out.” Dulcie looked where 
her mother’s finger was pointing and saw 
what looked like the contents of a boy’s 
pocket in the corner. 

“A pack rat’s nest,” mother said softly. 

Then Dulcie saw them, lying in a neat 
little heap, perfectly whole, and only a little 
darker than the day she had cracked them. 
The walnut halves! Apparently the cellar 
door had been left partly open, and between 
the time Dulcie had taken the nuts down 
and the time she went back for them the 
pack rat had crept in and stolen them all! 

“Aren't you sorry for all the things you’ve 
said?” mother asked. But Dulcie was 
speechless, and her mother left her still 
staring at the little object lesson. 

Dulcie’s apology that night was met with 
gleeful “I told you so’s” by her brothers, but 
she took them well, for she had learned that 
afternoon a principle she was never to for- 
get. Always treat a person as innocent until 
he’s proved to be guilty. 
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“The fruit of the Spirit is .. 


. temperance.” 


The “Pie-eyed” Drunk 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 
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OU should have seen the old drunk I 

saw coming home from school today, 
Dad,” Larry said, as the family was finishing 
supper one evening. “He was staggering 
from one edge of the sidewalk to the other. 
I sure have my opinion of a guy who can’t 
control himself any better than that.” 

“Better for him to be walking than driv- 
ing a car in such a condition,” said mother. 

“*A man who drives when he is drunk 
should haul his coffin in his trunk,” Larry 
quoted with a laugh. 

“It really is no laughing matter, Larry,” 
father said soberly. “A man who cannot re- 
sist drink is to be pitied. Imagine what it 
would be like to be unable to pass a bar with- 
out going inside to drink. If a man could 
stop with just one drink, it might not be so 
bad; but you know as well as I do that one 
drink leads to more, until a person is in the 
sad state you saw today.” 

“I maintain that there is no need for a 
person to get into that state,” Larry said with 
the air of superior knowledge. “A fellow 
should not let anything get to the place 
where he just has to have it. Please pass me 
another piece of pie, Mom,” he added, hold- 
ing out his plate. 

“Maybe you're right,” his father agreed. 
“But some people do not know when to 
stop. They do not have the will power it 
takes to shake their head from side to side 
instead of up and down.” 

Larry laughed, for he knew that father 
was teasing now about that additional piece 
of pie. But he went on with his argument. 
“When a fellow knows that the stuff isn’t 
good for him, it seems to me he would have 
sense enough to leave it alone. Please, Mom, 
just one more little sliver of that good pie 
of yours.” To next page 
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Now father laughed. “Look at him, 
Mother. He was just talking about a fellow 
not taking into his body stuff that isn’t good 
for him, yet now he wants a third piece of 
pie. And didn’t he say something about 
good sense?” 

“Father is right, Larry,” mother said. “You 
know you are overweight and that the doc- 
tor told you to cut down on desserts, but 
look at you. You have had two pieces of pie 
tonight, and now you are asking for just a 
sliver more. Who are you to laugh at that 
poor drunk man you saw today? Are you 
able to pass up the piece of pie this time?” 

“I see what you mean, Mom,” Larry an- 
swered with a red face. “I pass.” 

“There is another side to this, too, Larry. 
Did you know that certain food combina- 
tions produce a condition similar to alco- 
holism? It would be too bad if an Adventist 
young person was suspected of being intox- 
icated because of eating wrong food com- 
binations. Think about it.” 

“I'm sorry I brought the whole thing up,” 
Larry said. “I hold up my white flag of 
surrender.” 

“I'm not sorry,” said father. “Maybe it 
will make you look at a drunken man with a 
little bit more understanding after this. Re- 
member he is to be pitied.” 

Larry winked at mother. “Yes, sir,” he said, 
“T'll just remember that I’m a drunkard for 
mom’s apple pie. What you might call a 
‘pie-eyed’ drunk.” 
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AT THE BROOK 


Poetry Award 
By LINDA HENRY, Age 13 
Albany, Oregon 


I sat beside a rippling brook, 
Safe in a densely shaded nook. 
I saw the tiny swallows play 
In their happy, carefree way. 


I saw two golden bumblebees 

At work among the flowers and trees. 
They seemed so happy and content, 
As to each bloom and flower they went. 


1 wished | could as happy be, 
From all my worldly cares be free, 
That as about my work | went 

1 could be free and more content. 
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Strange Dangers at High 
Altitudes — 


From page 11 


Preparations for the trip were quickly set 
in motion. The anesthetist, Mr. Biurrun, 
was notified to be ready in a few minutes. 
The boy in the motor room was told to put 
gasoline into the car. When daddy told us 
where he was going, I begged to go along, 
and mother decided to go also. Since mother 
and I were going, Mr. Biurrun took his wife 
and little boy. We all dressed warmly be 
cause we knew that high altitudes can be 
very cold, especially at night. It was about 
the middle of the afternoon when we hur- 
riedly got into the Volkswagen and started 
out. 

As the car rolled across the pampa 
(plain), we enjoyed seeing the llamas graz- 
ing near the road. In about an hour we be- 
gan to climb up and up toward the high 
pass. The altitude didn’t bother us much, 
and, as always, we were interested in look- 
ing at the towering peaks of the Andes. 

It was night when we arrived at the mine, 
and moonlight glittered on the snow. Daddy 
and Mr. Biurrun went at once to see the in- 
jured man. The others of our group were in- 
vited into the manager’s house to wait for 
them. The waiting time proved to be long. 
The Biurrun’s little son, Milton, who was 
only three years old, became very tired and 
went to sleep. 

Shortly after midnight, having done all 
they could for the patient, daddy and 
Mr. Biurrun finally came back to the house. 
The mine manager’s family urged us to 
stay for the remainder of the night, but we 
explained that we had an appointment at a 
mission station the next morning. 

“Unless you are accustomed to it,” they 
warned, “it is dangerous to travel during the 
early hours of morning because the air con- 
tains even less oxygen at that time than it 
does later on in the day.” 

But it seemed so necessary to reach the 
mission station at the appointed time, in 
order not to disappoint the poor people 


-who come from far distances, that we felt we 


must go. We knew that the Lord would be 
with us so we were not afraid, and started 
on our way. 

The first part of the road was slow travel- 
ing because the cold motor had difficulty 
pulling the car up the steep mountainside. 


 Y 
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We had not quite reached the summit when 
all in the car except daddy began to feel the 
effects of lack of oxygen. Because of un- 
usual chest expansion, he is less troubled by 
the altitude than the rest of us are. But 
though we ourselves did not know what 
was happening to us, he recognized the 
symptoms and knew we must get over the 
pass and down to a lower altitude as soon as 
possible in order to save our lives. We felt 
numb and found it hard to breathe. Then 

e didn’t know anything more. 

Daddy drove and drove what seemed to 
him endlessly, for the altitude was affecting 
him more all the time. Finally he realized 
that he couldn't possibly hold out any longer. 
There were deep canyons on one side of the 
road and a high mountain on the other most 
of the way. He knew he must find a place 
to stop soon or we might go over that 
precipice. Then he saw what appeared to be 
a good place to turn out, but the car lights 
didn’t show a hole several feet deep, and 
the front of the car plunged into it with a 
crash. 

We do not know how long we were 
there, though we think it must have been at 
least an hour before daddy began to regain 
consciousness. His chest had broken the 
steering wheel, which at the same time had 
broken some of his ribs. Nevertheless, he 
was much more concerned about us who 
were still unconscious. 

The door to the back seat was knocked 
open when the car fell into the hole. Now, 
as daddy looked around, he could not see 
Milton and thought he must have been 
thrown out. With difficulty, he pulled him- 
self out of the car—the door on his side 
would open only a little way—and went 
around the car to look for Milton. The lit- 
tle boy was nowhere to be seen. Painfully 
and anxiously, daddy searched all around, 
even walking back along the road, calling as 
he went. 

Then he saw the lights of a truck coming. 
When the truck reached the place where 
we were, he stopped it and told the driver 
what had happened. He asked the driver 
and his helpers if they would try to get the 
car out of the hole. 

The truck driver said, “No, I don’t want to 
get out here. It’s too cold!” 

Daddy offered him American dollars, for 
which Peruvians will usually do almost any- 
thing. But he stubbornly refused, saying 

To page 18 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 
AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21/4” x 21/4”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards” 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for February must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during November. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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that for no amount of money would he get 
out in that altitude and cold. 

Then daddy told him that he was 
Dr. Smith from the Juliaca Adventist Clinic 
and that he was returning from helping 
with an emergency case at the very mine to 
which this truck belonged. 

“Oh, are you Dr. Smith?” questioned the 
surprised driver. “I didn’t recognize you in 
the darkness. Why, you operated on my 
daughter once! Yes, sure, for you I'll stop, 
but I wouldn’t for anyone else. Some more 
trucks will be along soon and the men on 
them can help too. I think they have some 
poles on one truck that will be useful.” 

In a few minutes the other trucks did ar- 
rive and the driver of the first one made all 
the men get out and help. Altogether there 
were more than a dozen men, and with the 
long poles they worked hard to pry the car 
out of the hole. But it just would not move. 

Meanwhile, my mother and Mrs. Biurrun 
began to regain consciousness. Her fright at 
not seeing Milton aroused Mrs. Biurrun still 
further. She tried to awaken her husband, 
who was lying on the floor where he had 
been thrown when the car went into the 
hole. With daddy’s help he was lifted up 
onto the seat, and there on the floor was 
Milton, who had been almost smothered 
under his father. His mother was sure that 
Milton was dead, but after listening to his 
heart daddy assured her that he was not. 

Still the men could not move the car and 
were ready to give up trying. Of course, all 
this time daddy, mother, and Mrs. Biurrun 
had been praying silently. But now right 
out loud they most fervently offered a plea 
for God to send an angel to help. Almost 
instantly it seemed as if a supernatural 
force lifted the car right out of the hole. 

The Volkswagen looked terrible but was 
still able to travel. Since the remainder of 
the way was mostly downhill, we were quite 
soon at a lower altitude where Mr. Biurrun, 
Milton, and I all regained consciousness. 
Soon we were as well as ever, as if nothing 
had gone wrong. 

We are thankful to have a real, true God 
who hears and answers prayer, because 
many people who become unconscious for 
lack of oxygen don’t wake up again. I am 
sure we can understand more fully than 
ever before the text in Psalms that says, 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.” 
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HARVEST 


Poetry Award 
By LYNN FILLNER, Age 13 


Sacramento, California 


When corn grows tall in the summer sun, 
And harvest time has come, 

When you hear the cowbells tinkling 
And the milk boy coming home, 

Then you lie in bed athinking 
Of all that you have done, 

And hoping snow won't fall 
Until the harvest's done. 


The Woman Who Hated Children 
From page 8 


Good parents are wonderful. They just do 
so much for you all the time that you are sure 
of their love. Then if you get hurt or sick 
and you see how worried and anxious they 
are about you, it convinces you all the more 
of their love. 

Also, if you get in the wrong rut, as 
you're sure to do now and then, a good fa- 
ther or mother jolts you out of it even if it 
hurts. You know down deep in your heart 
they’re doing it for your good. 

After supper that night, I had to help do 
dishes. When, finally, I hung up the tea 
towels on the line behind the stove, Johnnie 
was looking at me. 

“Nora Skillman died of diabetes,” I whis- 
pered to him. “Remember how Howard 
cried? I won't forget that in a hurry. Dad 
didn’t tell, but Mom says Mr. Smith has that 
diabetes disease too. Both of them are sick. 
We ought to be ashamed.” 

He agreed. If we’d been dogs, we’d have 
had our tail between our legs. 

The next morning John and I had a meet- 
ing in the woodshed, and decided to let it be 
known that Mrs. Smith was not just mean 
but very sick. 

The neighborhood children reacted in 
various ways. Some hooted. “Aw, I don’t 
believe it! She’s just plain dog-mean!” 

“But it’s so—our father said so, and he 
wouldn’t say it if it wasn’t so!” we pro- 
tested. But we got some good results. We 
had a wondrously big yard, shaded by a 
century-old elm tree. We had a horse that 
we rode, with a sack of hay around her mid- 
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dle for a saddle. We had a barn, a wood- 
shed that we used as a playhouse. And as 
for sidewalks, we didn’t need Mrs. Smith's 
sidewalks. We had plenty around our house 
and store. We could skate and play hop- 
scotch there all we wanted. 

We heard one day that Mr. Smith had to 
have the doctor for his poor feet. They hurt 
him very badly. I picked a big bouquet of 
roses and timidly went to call on 
Mrs. Smith. I was astonished at my recep- 
tion, for she treated me as if I were a lovely 
ady. She took my flowers and arranged 
hem in a gorgeous vase. 

I thought while I was sitting there of 
how much better those roses smelled than 
the garbage we had once talked of scattering 
on her front porch. She must have been 
very, very lonely. Cross, bad-tempered peo- 
ple often are. Neighbors seldom ran in, as 
they did in my mother’s big, friendly 
kitchen. I caught a glimpse of her kitchen, 
so correct, so clean and shiny. Ours was 
clean, of course, but seldom very orderly, for 
we all lived in it so heartily. The cat curled 
up under the stove, and there were nearly al- 
ways crusty loaves of bread cooling on a 
towel on the cabinet. Something was usu- 
ally cooking on the stove, too, making suck- 
ing, whiffing sounds, lifting the pan lid with 
little tinks. 

Here in Mrs. Smith’s quiet house was 
nothing exciting—only a solemn stillness 
and good taste. She had me sit in a deep, 
blue chair, with a plump embroidered pil- 
low sitting in it like a fat guard to keep 
people away. She talked to me eagerly. 

“My husband’s feet are bothering him 
just terribly!” she confided. “You know, 
Josephine, when he washes them at night, 
he sits and rubs them and cries. Yes, sir, he 
just cries like a baby. It makes me feel bad.” 

I looked at her in surprise. Did big men 
cry with pain? I was learning things about 
life. A lovely home, fine clothes, and the 
biggest car in the neighborhood evidently 
did not bring happiness. I had thought that 
thick rugs, gleaming china and crystal did, 
but now I was learning that pain and death 
enter everywhere. 

We became friends, Mrs. Smith and I. 
She always smiled and hurried to the door 
when I came to see her. She and her hus- 
band both died in a year or so. They did not 
dream that scientists even then almost had 
help for diabetes. And when I saw the old 
house dismantled, and a distant cousin come 
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and take possession, I felt sad. Mrs. Smith 
was gone, and I could not visit her any 
more. 

I was a big girl then, but I was always 
glad we had not added to the sorrows and 
worries of the sick old people. I was glad 
we'd given them roses instead of garbage. 
The memory is fragrant to my heart, for I 
am not made sad by vain regrets. 


When the Bridge Was Washed 
Away 


From page 5 


could now see the black gap where the 
angry river surged forward with no bridge 
to carry the train over. He alighted from his 
cab, stepped up to Mrs. Mallory and grasped 
her hand, exclaiming, “May God bless you, 
my dear woman. You have saved my life, 
and the lives of many people now sleeping 
on this train. Thanks to your brave act, I can 
reverse the train and return to the last 
town, where we can await instructions from 
our headquarters.” 

The man then looked at the fire again, 
puzzled, as he recognized part of a chair in 
the blaze. 

“Madam,” he asked, “where did you get 
this wood?” 

“It was our furniture,” she replied. “There 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for fourth quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


IV—Birds 


(October 24) 


Memory VERSE: “Behold the fowls of the air: 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?” (Matthew 6:26). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Job 12:7-9 and Jeremiah 8:7. Learn 
the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Birds to Beautify the Earth 


Open your Bible to Psalm 8. 


On the same day that He made the fish to 
swim in the waters, God made the birds to fly 
in the air. The account of Creation given in 
Genesis 1 calls them “winged fowl.” When God 
had finished His work, as on other days, He was 
able to say of what He had made that “it was 
good.” And we can echo those words even now 
when the birds are not so beautiful as they 
were before sin entered the world. Few things 
delight the nature lover as much as the birds 
that fly and hop around our homes. Few things 
cheer us as much as their gay songs. 

Like fish, birds are wonderfully designed for 
the element in which they live. God so designed 
their bodies that they are full of air spaces, 
making their bodies light. Just as a sponge 
can hold water, so the body of a bird is de- 
signed to hold air. The air in these air spaces 
is also heated about ten degrees higher 
than the temperature of the human body, and 
this gives extra buoyancy to the bird for fly- 
ing. Waterfowl have special muscles which al- 
low them to expel the air out of their bodies 
when they want to dive under water for their 
prey. 

As were the other creatures God made, birds 
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were meant to be subject to man. Read verses 
6 to 9. 


Have you ever seen any birds that have been 
trained to obey man? 


For further reading: Education, p. 120. 


THINK! Do you observe the birds that fiy 
around your home and school? Do they teach 
you lessons of God’s care and love? 

Pray to have a mind receptive to the lessons 
of nature. 

MONDAY 


God’s Care for the Birds 


Open your Bible to Psalm 147. 


God knows each one of the birds He brought 
into being—not merely each of the eleven 
thousand or more species of birds but each 
individual bird. “I know all the fowls of the 
mountains,” He says (Ps. 50:11). 

Who provides food for the birds? Verse 9. 

Have you ever noticed how marvelously each 
bird is adapted to get the food it needs? The 
familiar sparrow has a bill so sharp and so 
shaped that it can get the seeds and grains that 
form its diet, picking them out and hulling 
them to reach the kernel. The bill of the goose 
and the duck is shaped like a spoon for scoop- 
ing up food from the mud. The gannet, which 
feeds on fish, has the sides of its bill irregularly 
jagged so as to hold the slippery fish it catches. 
The crane has a long neck and a long bill for 
fishing in the water. The woodpecker’s bill is 
hard and straight and sharp for boring down 
into the bark of trees for the insects that it eats. 
And not only the bill but the neck, legs and 
feet, and every part of each bird is adapted to 
its way of living. How wonderfully our Lord de- 
signed each one. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
356, par. 4. 
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NaME the birds you can see around your 
home. Tell about their differences. 

Pray to trust more the God who knows the 
birds and what they need. 


TUESDAY 
God Watches Them as They Fly 


Open your Bible to Job 39. 

What question did the Lord ask Job about the 
flying of a hawk? Verse 26. 

In fall and spring we see great flocks of birds 
seeking warmer climates, flying through space 
often at a great height, guided by an invisible 
hand. 

“The arctic terns nest in the Far North, and 


iles. 

“The golden plover makes the longest flight of 
any bird, 2,400 miles at once, from Nova 
Scotia to South America.”—-HaRoLpD W. CLARK, 
The Ministry of Nature, p. 24. 

How do they do it? They have no mechanical 
aids, no compasses, no motors to give them 
power. The hand of God guides them, and 
surely if He guides them He will guide us. 

Well has the poet said, 


@: to the Antarctic, a distance of 11,000 


“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
“To a Waterfowl” 


For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 8, p. 
327, par. 1. 


TuHInK! As you watch birds’ migrating 
does it remind you of the guidance God gives 
His children? 


RESOLVE to trust the One who guides the 
birds in their flight. 


WEDNESDAY 
Lessons We Can Learn From Birds 


Open your Bible to Job 12. 

Find two kinds of created things that Job 
says can teach us lessons. Verse 7. 

A study of nature with a mind open to what 
the hand of God does for His creatures can 
give us a greater appreciation of heavenly 
wisdom. 

This week we have been thinking about 
God’s care for the birds, His marvelous adapta- 
tion to their needs, His providing them with 
food, and His guiding them in their migrations. 

Jeremiah draws a contrast for us to think 
about. He writes, “Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming; but my people know not the judg- 
ment of the Lord” (Jer. 8:7). 

“Birds obey the laws of their life. They 
migrate from one climate to another, they build 
their nests and rear their young. In every ac- 
tivity they follow the particular life pattern of 


their kind.”—HaroLtp W. Ciark, The Ministry 
of Nature, p. 21. 

But many of the people whom God has made 
are careless and indifferent and often refuse to 
obey the rules God has laid down for happy, 
healthful, successful living. If we do as Job says 
and go to the fowls of the air and consider 
them and learn of them, we will find that they 
are wiser in their ways than we are, for they 
have learned to obey God’s laws for them. 

For further reading: Cownsels to Parents and 
Teachers, p. 189. 


THINK! Are you careful to obey the com- 
mandments of God, the rules of home and 
school, and of healthful living? 


Pray to learn from the birds of the air the 
lesson of conforming to rules. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus Turns Our Attention to the Birds 


Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 


As a child, Jesus did not attend the schools of 
the rabbis. He learned the Bible story at home. 
He learned the dignity of labor in Joseph’s 
workshop, and He learned from the great out- 
doors. He was a thoughtful observer of nature’s 
ways. 

“Spread out before Him was the great li- 
brary of God’s created works. He who had 
made all things studied the lessons which His 
own hand had written in earth and sea and sky. 
Apart from the unholy ways of the world, He 
gathered stores of scientific knowledge from na- 
ture. He studied the life of plants and animals, 
and the life of man. . . . He found resources in 
nature; new ideas of ways and means flashed 
into His mind as He studied plant life and ani- 
mal life. Continually He was seeking to draw 
from things seen illustrations by which to pre- 
sent the living oracles of God.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 70. 

As we read the Gospels we find dozens of oc- 
casions when He drew from His vast reserves 
of knowledge of nature. You can read about one 
such occasion in verse 26. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 123. 


TuinkK! Do you let the birds of the air con- 
vey the message of trust to you? 


Pray to be a willing student of nature. 


FRIDAY 


Name some of the ways in which birds are 

adapted: 
a. for flight. 
b. for getting their food. 

Who watches over them to see that they have 
an adequate food supply? 

How do the birds know when and where to go 
during migration seasons? 

Which Old Testament writer tells us to go to 
the birds and learn of them? 

Which Bible writer tells us that birds are 
wiser in some ways than man? In what way 
are they wiser? 

Tell about a lesson our Lord drew from birds. 

Review the memory verse. 
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When the Bridge Was Washed 
Away 


From page 19 


was nothing else in the house dry enough 
to burn.” 

“Your furniture loss will be made up to 
you, I can assure you of that. Nothing that 
can be done will be sufficient to repay you 
for what you have done tonight. Good night, 
madam, and God bless you.” 

Slowly the train backed away from the 
brink of destruction, the two figures watch- 
ing until it disappeared around a curve in 
the hills. Then they returned to their empty 
house and slept the remainder of the night 
on the floor. 

Next morning the passengers of the train 
wanted to know why they were on a siding 
in a small West Virginia town, far from the 
destination they had expected to reach. 
Their astonishment was great when they 
learned of the disaster they had so narrowly 
escaped. Generous hearts were touched, and 
a liberal sum of money was collected to be 
forwarded to the poor widow by the man- 
ager of the railroad company, who also sent 
a letter of appreciation. For many months 
following this experience, people in passing 
trains who had read of the incident waved 
to the good woman and her daughter as they 
passed their cottage. 


Johnny’s Nightmare! 
From page 3 
spect the clean shirt he had put on before 
supper. 

His mother removed her apron and tidied 
herself too. Dad was ready and waiting, and 
soon they were off to the movies. 

Johnny was enthralled as he watched the 
picture. The fact that he should have been 
in bed hours before did not enter his head. 
His parents did not think of it either. They 
didn’t remember that young bodies need a 





lot of sleep, and that minds do not grow 
strong On nervous tension. 

And my! Those cowboys certainly did ex- 
citing things! As for the Indians—well, 
Johnny held his breath, and his heart almost 
stopped beating as the Indians came closer, 
chasing the cowboys—chasing, coming 
nearer and nearer— 

It was late when the film ended, later still 
when a tired, tense Johnny crept into bed. 
His pals had been asleep for hours. 

Johnny dropped off to sleep at last. 


And then suddenly, the Indians wer 


after him! 

There they were—hordes of them chas- 
ing him, coming nearer and nearer. He 
struggled and moaned. If only he could 
move! But it was impossible. His legs were 
like lead, and he couldn’t even shout. 

Desperately he tried. Any moment the 
Indians would be upon him. They would 
catch him, all those wild hordes—then they 
would scalp him clean, with one swift 
swing of those murderous hatchets. 

They were closer, closer—they were 
here! 

With all his energy, Johnny gave one 
mighty scream and jamped— 

He jumped right through the glass pane 
of his bedroom window and landed in the 
garden outside. There he woke up. 

Luckily, Johnny was not hurt. He could 
have broken his neck, or been terribly cut 
and injured. 

And he and his parents, as well as all the 
neighbors, had little sleep the rest of the 
night. Johnny’s terrifying scream and the 
crashing glass had startled them all. 

Just because of a ridiculous horror film! 

If Johnny and his parents had read the Bi- 
ble text that tells us to think about things 
that are pure and lovely, the night’s events 
would have been very different. 
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THINK—4 


Who Are Reliable? 


John promised Mrs. Smith he would be over at 
8:30 in the morning to cut her lawn. At 8:29 a.m. 
he knocked on her door and told her he was 
reporting for work. 


Jane has been hired to do baby sitting for Mrs. 
Anderson’s two little girls. Last Tuesday Ann, the 
younger girl, found a bottle of sleeping pills and 
swallowed two of the pills while Jane was reading 
a story in a magazine. 


The corn needed hoeing, and dad said he would 
give Richard ten cents for every row he weeded. 
“Vd like you to work at it all morning. You can 
take off this afternoon,” he said. “‘O.K., I'll work all 
morning,” said Richard. At ten o'clock some boys 
came by and asked Richard to go swimming with 
them. Richard said, “I can’t. | promised dad I’d 
work. Let’s go this afternoon.” 


Allan is ten. Since school started he has lost a 
baseball, torn his jeans twice, and broken a plate 
while drying the dishes. 


Every morning, when Alice gets up, she makes 
her bed and tidies her room before breakfast. 


Delivering afternoon newspapers can be a dreary 
job on a cold day, especially when most of the fel- 
lows are playing. Philip has a paper route. So far this 
autumn he hasn’t missed a day, and his customers 
say they can set their watches by the time they 
hear their newspapers hit the front porch. 


Mother sent Mary to the supermarket with some 
money and a list of groceries to buy. After Mary 
had bought everything mother asked for, she bought 
a candy bar for herself and ate it before she got 
home. 
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Who Are Being 


Birds’ Homes 


Draw a line from the bird to its nest. 


ANSWERS 
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